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THE INFLUENCE OF PESTALOZZI ON EARLY 
AMERICAN ARITHMETIC TEXTS 


In 1821, a textbook which led to an abrupt change in the aim, 
the content, and the method of teaching arithmetic was pub- 
lished by Cummings and Hilliard Company in Boston. Its 
complete title read First Lessons in Arithmetic, on the Plan of 
Pestalozzi, with Some Improvements. The author, Warren Col- 
burn, was a teacher in one of the select schools of Boston. 
“The publication of this book,” writes Cubberley, “marked our 
first adoption of Pestalozzian ideas of teaching and was the only 
phase of Pestalozzianism to be introduced into this country 
before 1860” (4). 

While it is to be believed that Colburn did not owe everything 
in his new scheme of teaching arithmetic to Pestalozzi, never- 
theless, that he was definitely influenced by the principles of 
the great Swiss educator is evident from his preface to the First 
Lessons. He writes: 


In the form of arranging the several combinations, the author 
has received considerable assistance from the system of Pesta- 
lozzi. He has not, however, had the opportunity of seeing Pesta- 
lozzi’s own work on the subject, but only a brief outline of it by 
another. The plates are also from Pestalozzi. In selecting and 
arranging the examples to illustrate these combinations and in 
the manner of solving equations generally, he has received no 
assistance from Pestalozzi. 


Keller (7) is of the opinion that the “brief outline” to which 
Colburn refers was undoubtedly the work of Joseph Neef, one 
of the foremost Pestalozzians in America at that time. He 
substantiates this opinion by indicating a number of similarities 
between the two writers. 
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It matters little, however, whether Colburn was influenced 
directly or otherwise by Pestalozzi; the fact remains that “he 
had caught the spirit of the Swiss educator, impressed it with 
his own personality, and voiced it throughout the New World.” 
The significance of either man cannot be overestimated. To 
appreciate fully the relationship of their ideas on the teaching 
of arithmetic, it is necessary to see what were the outstanding 
principles of each. 

Pestalozzian arithmetic had no reference to the business 
world; it dealt with neither weights, moneys, nor measures. Its 
interests consisted entirely in the mental exercises which it in- 
volved; its benefit, in the increase of strength and acuteness of 
mind, derived from that exercise. Its aim, then, was neither 
practical nor useful. Arithmetical study, according to Pesta- 
lozzi, was one of the greatest means of mental discipline. It 
led, he claimed, to the purpose of all education, the development 
of intelligent ideas, and was, therefore, to be regarded as the 
most important subject in the curriculum. His fundamental 
contention was that the mental processes of the pupil are the 
most important factors in the study of arithmetic. These mental 
processes were to be developed gradually and in a method similar 
to that used by nature itself. All things reach the mind through 
the senses; hence, in the teaching of arithmetic, as in all other 
subjects, Pestalozzi attempted to make the subject evident to 
the pupils through vivid sense impression. Objects and illus- 
trative materials of all sorts were used for this purpose. In order 
to eliminate the old emphasis upon “ciphering” according to 
rule, all written arithmetic was postponed in the Pestalozzian 
school until the child had made considerable progress in forming 
clear and correct number concepts. Thus originated the “oral” 
or “mental” arithmetic of the nineteenth century. Number 
concepts were developed in connection with the arranging and 
the manipulation of material objects, such as lines, charts, and 
other things. Oral addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division followed next. Since Pestalozzi believed all these opera- 
tions to be merely a matter of combination and separation of 
units, these were developed by giving the child an impression 
of the relationship between numbers. After the child had ob- 
tained clear ideas in regard to the value of various numbers 
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and had mastered, by means of concrete objects, the addition 
and the subtraction facts below ten, he was given a table in 
which a similar sequence of ideas was shown by the use of dots 
and lines. These tables, like concrete objects, were used as 
guides in counting. Later on in the learning process, a table 
of regular figures without any sense impression was introduced. 
All of this work, as was mentioned before, was oral; written 
exercises were not introduced until the child had completely 
mastered the fundamentals. 

Pestalozzi’s contributions to the teaching of this important 
school subject cannot be overvalued. Previous to his time, the 
status of arithmetic in the school curriculum was indeed very 
low. In most cases it was entirely neglected. In others, where 
it was taught, it was not introduced until after the fourth year. 
The methods used were the stereotyped “ciphering” or figuring 
on paper. Pestalozzi’s method of teaching arithmetic meant a 
complete, an almost revolutionary change in the instruction in 
this subject. This great educator made possible, in a very 
practical way, the teaching of arithmetic to children on a pri- 
mary level. He made the study more than a matter of mere 
computational skill, for, while recognizing its great utility, he 
did not overlook its disciplinary values. 

That Colburn was of the same opinion regarding the aims of 
arithmetic is evident from the following quotation taken from 
his address delivered before the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion in Boston in August, 1830 (7): 


Arithmetic when properly taught is acknowledged by all to be 
very important as a discipline of the mind; so much so that even 
if it had no practical application which should render it valuable 
on its own account, it would still be worth while to bestow a con- 
siderable portion of time on it for this purpose alone. This is a 
very important consideration, though a secondary one compared 
with its practical utility. 


om . . 


I believe that most teachers who have understood and taught 
the new system (his own) will give it as their opinion that most 
scholars who have studied arithmetic well, have learned more of 
things and have learned them better than they would have done 
if they would not have studied arithmetic at all. 
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As an example of the movement toward intellectual arithmetic, 
Colburn’s First Lessons is significant, even if its conception 
were independent of any Pestalozzian influence. The book is 
unquestionably, as Monroe points out, the result of years of 
experience in the classroom. He wrote it because he felt the 
need. He took from Pestalozzi all that he deemed practical 
and important. A study of Colburn’s writings shows that some 
of his underlying principles are very similar to those of Pesta- 
lozzi. In the two essays entitled “Juvenile Studies,” published 
in The Prize Book of the Latin School, are contained some of 
these principles: (1) Arithmetic must be taught by example. 
(2) The examples should be simple and familiar, involving only 
such terms and numbers as those with which he (the beginner) 
is already acquainted. (3) He should be led from the easiest 
to the less easy and finally, by just gradation, to the most diffi- 
cult. (4) Examples should be repeated and varied until the 
learner can invent them for himself and explain them to others. 
He will then deduce the rule and proceed with ease and satis- 
faction through the most complex operations and reasonings. 
(5) In most treatises on arithmetic, this method so natural and 
pleasing is completely reversed. 

The similarity between the principles of Pestalozzi and those 
of Colburn is more noticeable in thé preface to the third edition 
of the First Lessons. 

As soon as the child begins to use his senses, nature presents 
to his eyes a variety of objects, and one of the first properties 
that he discovers is the relation of number. He intuitively fixes 
upon unity as a measure, and from this he forms an idea of more 
and less, which is the idea of quantity. . . . The idea of number 
is first acquired by sensible objects. Having observed that this 
quality is common to all things with which we are acquainted, 
we obtain an abstract idea of number. We first make calcu- 
lations about sensible objects and we soon observe that these 
same calculations will apply to things very dissimilar; and 
finally that they may be made without reference to particular 
things. . . . Examples of any kind are of very little use until 
the learner has discovered the principles from practical examples. 


Colburn’s entire text is based upon these very principles. Every 
combination begins with a practical example well illustrated. 
Abstract examples are, in many instances, placed immediately 
after the practical, so that the pupil can see the relation between 
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the two. The numbers and the operations are so simple that 
a child of five or six years of age could understand most of the 
book. The entire content could be mastered by a child of seven 
or eight years of age. The text is divided into two parts: the 
first contains the examples, the tables of common measure, the 
system of notation up to 100, and a few explanatory notes; the 
second part contains a key, and was intended for the use of the 
teacher. The two major divisions are again divided into sections 
for the treatment of various topics. Section one comprising 
thirty-one pages deals with addition and subtraction. The 
second section treats of multiplication. Section three, covering 
seventeen pages, is devoted to multiplication and simple frac- 
tions. The fourth, fifth, and sixth sections carry on the work 
in fractions more completely. The last part deals with a number 
of miscellaneous examples in which are contained all the prin- 
ciples taught in the previous sections. Colburn’s text contains 
explanations for the child; these are included in the key provided 
for the teacher. The First Lessons, unlike its predecessors, gives 
no rules or definitions. The “rule of three” which at this: period 
was so prominent in many of the texts is not found in that of 
Colburn. There is also a complete omission of alligation, po- 
sition, exchange, and other topics generally included in the 
earlier arithmetic texts. According to an analysis made by 
the writer, the four fundamental operations, occupying approxi- 
mately 32.5 per cent of the entire content, are the main topics 
in the text. 

Colburn’s book is primarily a mental arithmetic. All examples 
and problems are to be solved without the use of pencil and 
paper. The little volume of 1821 was revised in 1822 and again 
in 1826. In the last-mentioned edition the title was changed to 
Colburn’s First Lessons. Intellectual Arithmetic upon the Induc- 
tive Method of Instruction. This edition contains but a few 
changes in content, the length being extended from 108 to 172 
pages. In the first edition, that of 1821, decimals, profit and 
loss were not included, but in that of 1826 they appear. In the 
editions of 1821, 1822, and 1826, respectively, the Pestalozzian 
tables accompany the text, but after 1847 they no longer appear. 
The book went through a fourth edition in 1863, and a final 
edition in 1884. In the last revision very little of the original 
content was retained; the book was enlarged, and written arith- 
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metic was combined with oral. That these last editions were 
popular for a long period of time in this country is evident from 
the fact that they were still being published by Houghton Mifflin 
in 1917. 

Colburn’s second book on arithmetic, entitled The Sequel, was 
written and published one year after the appearance of the First 
Lessons. This second book, which was intended by its author 
for pupils who had completed the First Lessons, is adapted to 
children of eight or nine years of age. This text is more prac- 
tical than the first. The theoretical phase is not, however, 
completely omitted. The content is organized on a very strange 
basis, for, in his analysis of subject matter, Colburn distin- 
guished between the processes of arithmetic and their appli- 
cations. The former he called “principles,” and the latter he 
designated as “subjects.” The principles, to him, meant arith- 
metic, and the subjects were fields for the exercise of these 
various principles. It is, therefore, very difficult to classify the 
topics included in The Sequel. 

Colburn aimed to impart knowledge of the principles, and to 
this end he grouped all problems under principles, the sub- 
divisions of which are most unusual. In regard to fractions, 
for example, multiplication precedes addition, subtraction, and 
division. 

The Sequel is divided into two parts. The first comprises 
graded lists of problems with an occasional suggestive note 
defining the meaning of a problem. The second part contains 
the development of the principles upon which the problems in 
part one are based. After the pupil was mature enough to 
comprehend the second part by reading it himself, both sections 
were to be studied together. “When the pupil,” says Colburn 
in his preface, “has worked all the problems of an article in 
the first part, he is required to recite the corresponding article 
in part two, not verbatim, but so as to give a good account of 
his reasoning.” 

Few rules appear in The Sequel. When they are given they 
are at the end of a section, after the pupil had presumably 
formulated his own. Following upon the recitation, the pupil 
was required to give a practical example involving the principle 
in question, and then an explanation of the principle itself. 
The following illustrates the procedure: Under the second 
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article in part one, the child met with problems of addition, 
such as the following: 


A man bought ten barrels of cider for thirty-five dollars, seven 
barrels of flour for forty-two dollars, a hogshead of moiasses for 
thirty-five dollars, a chest of tea for eighty-seven dollars, and 
three-hundred weight of sugar for twenty-four dollars. What 
did the whole amount to? 


After working the problem for himself in the first part by means 
of reference to part two, the pupil very likely followed a method 
somewhat like that suggested by Colburn on page 26 of the 
preface. 


In this example there are five numbers to be added together. 
We observe that each of these numbers consists of two figures. 
It will be most convenient to add together either all the units or 
all the tens first, and then the others. Let us begin with the tens, 
3 tens and 4 tens are 7 tens and 3 tens are 10 tens, and 8 tens 
are 18 tens, and 2 tens are 20 tens or 200. Then add all the units 
and add with them the tens which were reserved from the pre- 
vious column; reserve the tens as before, and set down the excess, 
and so on, till all the columns are added. 


The author’s treatment of percentage is typical of his attitude 
toward the applications of arithmetic. The first problem in 
interest appears on page 28 followed immediately by a para- 
graph in which Colburn defines interest as “the reward allowed 
by a debtor to a creditor for the use of money. It is reckoned 
by the hundred, hence, the rate is called ‘per cent.’ .. . Six 
per cent, six dollars on a hundred dollars; six cents on a hundred 
cents.” Insurance, commission, premiums of every kind are 
reckoned in this way. Discount is so much per cent to be taken 
out of the principal. 

Evidently, the author considered this a sufficient explanation 
of percentage and its applications, for in no other place in the 
book does he give further treatment. Four problems in interest 
follow, and apart from this there is no other mention of per- 
centage except for a single problem on page 83 and a few 
miscellaneous ones on pages 77 and 79. 

The following topics are completely omitted in the text: rule 
of three, position, practice, powers, and roots. Colburn asserts 
his own reason for these omissions maintaining that those who 
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comprehend the nature of the “rule of three” can do much better 
without it than with it, for, when used, it obscures rather than 
illustrates the subject to which it is applied. The “rule of 
position,” he claims, is an artificial rule, the principle of which 
cannot be well understood without the aid of algebra. 

That Colburn made great contributions to the teaching of 
arithmetic goes without saying. He clearly understood the 
psychology of thinking. He insisted that the pupil be permitted 
to experiment with the arithmetical solutions, draw up his own 
hypotheses, and be able to verify them. The teacher’s sole duty 
was to explain the problem and its demands and see to it that 
the pupil was finally acquainted with the best possible solution. 
Moreover, Colburn greatly stressed the necessity of teaching 
pupils how to study. In his address before the American Insti- 
tute in Boston, he makes this one of the most important points 
of discussion. 

Following the publication of Colburn’s texts there was a rapid 
development of arithmetic in the curriculum of the elementary 
schools in the country. New types of texts appeared, some of 
which were frequently revised in order to keep in advance of 
the growing ideas of the times. Mental arithmetic came to 
assume a prominence almost harmful. An analysis of the texts 
written at the time shows a gradual expansion of the value 
attributed to the disciplinary functions of the subject; so great, 
in fact, did it become as to overshadow almost completely the 
practical purposes. 

Roswell Smith (12) in 1829 published a small arithmetic for 
children, entitled Practical and Mental Arithmetic on a New 
Plan, in Which Mental Arithmetic Is Combined with the Use 
of the Slate. In his preface, the author pays tribute to, and 
acknowledges the influence of Pestalozzi. He indicates three 
points of similarity between his own text and that of Pestalozzi 
on the teaching of arithmetic: 

(a) The Pestalozzian plan professes to unite a complete sys- 
tem of mental with practical arithmetic; so does this. (b) That 
rejects no rules, but simply illustrates them by mental questions; 
so does this. (c) That commences with examples for children as 
simple as does this; it is as extensive, and ends with questions 
adapted to the minds as mature. 


The book is characterized by an abundance of questions and 
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answers. The first nineteen pages are devoted to oral drill on 
the fundamentals, the remainder of the book deals with both 
oral and written work. In the latter type, some of the examples, 
such as the following, are very abstract: 


ADD 3456230137954321056132 
8213549866203156821344 
1322423001360421210055 
2234152243132002303213 
5300311322411213132120 





20526666571061114522864 ANS. 
MULT. 692784578 X 27839421 — 19286721529249338 
Longitude and time is not treated as a special topic; a few 


miscellaneous problems on the subject appear at intervals 
throughout the text. Here is an example of one: 


I recollect of reading a story of a gentleman going to a foreign 
country, who had a fancy to look at a bright star every evening 
at the same moment with a certain lady whom he had left behind. 
They agreed to look at it at nine o’clock, but it seems that when 


the gentleman was in a different longitude differing 30’ west 
from where the lady was, she most probably had retired to rest, 
and was perhaps asleep while he was gazing at the star. Can 
you tell me what o’clock it was then, when he was 60’ west 
longtitude from her and what hour of the night it was at the 
place where the lady resided? 


Another interesting text in arithmetic appeared in 1832. Its 
author is E. Davis (5) and the title of the book reads The 
Franklin Intellectual Arithmetic for Use of Schools. The volume 
is a mere exercise book. It is unique, however, from the stand- 
point of the type of problems which it presents. Davis appar- 
ently deplored the fact that the arithmetics published prior to 
this time did not deal with subjects more uplifting, or of a moral, 
philosophical, historical or literary character. “It is believed,” 
he writes, “that the child will be as much interested in calcu- 
lating the length of a distinguished man’s !ife, the height of a 
mountain, the motion of a planet, or the reign of a king as 
with the calculation of gin, cards, or candy.” He offers as a 
substitute, therefore, problems such as these: 
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1. The height of Cotopaxi is six-sevenths of the height of 
Chimborazo. How high is Chimborazo? 

2. Enoch was 365 years old when he was translated, and 65 
when Methusaleh was born. How old was Methusaleh when 
his father was translated? 

3. Aeschylus wrote 36 tragedies. What is one-ninth of them? 
Three-ninths? 

4. Crassus was killed before Christ 5 and 3/10 years. In what 
year was that? 

5. George Washington was 6 feet high; his shadow at noon in 
summer was 2 feet. How long, then, was the shadow of a steeple 
150 feet high? 


Other texts of the period are those of Robert Ramble (10) 
and William Fowle (6). Both of these men advocated the 
teaching of arithmetic in the primary grades. Ramble’s book 
contains the mere elements of number. Fowle’s is more of a 
teacher’s manual and not intended for the pupils’ use. 

Ray’s Little Arithmetic (11), published in 1834 and designed 
for children between the ages of five and eight, bears as its sub- 
title Elementary Lessons in Intellectual Arithmetic. The text 
is based upon the disciplinary principle of arithmetic. Ray 
firmly believed that arithmetic should form a part of the educa- 
tion of every individual, because it teaches him “how to reason, 
to analyze, and to think for himself. It gives him, at the same 
time, confidence in his own reasoning powers and improves and 
strengthens the intellectual faculties.” 

Ray’s text is based upon the Pestalozzian principles of analy- 
sis and induction. He also uses the same method of develop- 
ment as Pestalozzi and Colburn. Each new process in the book 
is, therefore, introduced with a practical problem similar to this 
one which precedes the first lesson in addition: 


James had one apple; his brother gave him one more. How 
many had he? Then one and one are? 


The same procedure is used for the development of every 
addition fact below ten. 

The two examples in addition given below are typical of 
intellectual or mental arithmetic. The pupil was supposed to 
add each one horizontally and orally. 
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123 98 

1234 987 

12345 9876 
123456 98765 
1234567 987654 
12345678 9876543 
123456789 98765432 
12345678910 987654321 





Other examples of this nature are scattered throughout the book. 

No other texts in arithmetic have ever enjoyed the popularity 
accorded those of Joseph Ray, nor have any others ever been so 
widely used. In 1844, Mr. Ray published the first book of a 
series, and in 1849 the second appeared. These books received 
more revisions than any other text on the subject before or since. 
Each new edition, however, became more abstract and less prac- 
tical, until in 1877 they were regarded as the most outstanding 
mental arithmetics on the market. 

The texts of Frederick Emerson also came into existence 
during this period. Part one of the North American Arithmetics 
was published in 1827. Part second of the same series was 
published in 1832. The latter includes both oral and written 
exercises. Part third, intended for advanced scholars, appeared 
in 1838. In this book all applications are made to the fields of 
trade and commerce. This is apparently the first text in which 
were employed the terms “proper and improper fractions” in- 
stead of “vulgar and common fractions.” A new topic, called 
“infinite or circulating decimals,” was also introduced by Emer- 
son. According to his idea, these are understood to be decimals 
infinitely continued either by one and the same number per- 
petually repeated or by a number of figures perpetually recur- 
ring in the same order. 

Mental arithmetic soon led to the formalization of teaching 
procedures. Rules, as well as applications, became more and 
more abstract and difficult. Memory became almost a substi- 
tute for real thinking. The tendency to formalize the subject 
is well illustrated in John F. Stoddard’s Juvenile Mental Arith- 
metic, in which the multiplication tables are taught with music. 

The period from 1821 to 1860, while indeed one of rapid 
progress in the development of arithmetic as a school subject, 
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was also marked by a growing tendency away from the practical 
function of the subject. There was a great decline of emphasis 
upon commercial or business topics, and a greater predominance 
of those of a purely disciplinary or cultural value. This trend 
continued, and by 1860 the theory of mental discipline was at 
its very height. The aims, the content, and the methods of 
teaching arithmetic were consequently greatly affected. 
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ACCREDITATION AND THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE 


There are few topics in the general field of higher education 
which attract more attention and excite more controversy than 
that of the policies and practices of those national and regional 
agencies, a part of whose business it is to accept or reject institu- 
tions of collegiate rank after proper inspection for their lists of 
approved colleges. During the last decade, because of increasing 
demands made upon the American colleges with enlarged student 
enrolments and the opening of so many new institutions, the 
movement toward accreditation has intensified. Particularly is 
this true of those colleges which aim to fit their graduates for 
unqualified admission to the recognized graduate schools of the 
country. Genuine efforts have been made by the leading accredit- 
ing agencies to keep pace with the problems created by the 
multiplication of colleges. In certain instances the standards 
of admission to the approved lists have recently been raised, and 
in one case, namely, that of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, the standards have been com- 
pletely revised within the last two years. 

In this accreditation movement the Catholic colleges have not 
been inactive. Faced with the necessity of securing recognition 
for their degrees so that graduates might obtain teaching posi- 
tions in the schools of their respective states, enter the reputable 
professional schools of law, medicine, engineering, etc., or—what 
is more important of late years—that their students might gain 
entrée to the recognized graduate schools to pursue work toward 
advanced degrees, the administrative officials of the Catholic 
colleges have been alive to the advantages accruing from an 
accredited standing for their institutions. This subject has been 
discussed at some length at national and regional unit meetings 
of the National Catholic Educational Association, and the prob- 
lem created by it has been in part responsible for the division 
of the N. C. E. A. into regional units. Thus the Catholic colleges 
in different areas are enabled to work in closer harmony with 
one another and exercise more of a concerted influence in the 
regional accrediting agencies of their sections of the country. 
Some rather severe criticism has been leveled in Catholic circles 
from time to time against the policies and practices pursued by 
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the accrediting agencies. But on the whole the leading Catholic 
educators are agreed that the influence of these agencies, with 
their insistence upon higher standards of scholarship on the part 
of both faculty and students and their demands for adequate 
equipment in libraries and laboratories for the courses offered 
in the colleges, has been a factor operating for the improvement 
of the institutions meeting these standards. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to enter upon any discus- 
sion of the principles or methods of the accrediting agencies. 
The writer wishes simply to set down a body of data on the 
present status of the Catholic colleges of the United States in 
relation to the lists of approved institutions of the ranking 
national accrediting body and the five chief regional accrediting 
agencies. By way of explanation, it should be stated that the 
highest accrediting which any institution of senior college rank 
can enjoy in America is to be included on the approved list of 
colleges of the Association of American Universities. This As- 
sociation, the only one mentioned here which is national in scope, 
is composed of a group of 32 universities whose principal interest 
in the liberal arts college is the promotion and maintenance of 
a high level of undergraduate instruction with the idea of train- 
ing and equipping college graduates for entrance into the gradu- 
ate schools of the 32 member universities. The Association of 
American Universities is interested only secondarily in measur- 
ing the worth of the professional and technological branches of 
the curricula of the institutions which it approves. Among the 
32 members of this Association only one is a Catholic institution, 
The Catholic University of America. The other five agencies 
treated are regional only in the extent of their activity. Their 
names serve to identify the areas of the country which they 
cover: the New England Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and the Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher 
Schools. 

As a further explanation it should be remarked that the Cath- 
olic colleges mentioned here are senior colleges, that is, institu- 
tions offering the baccalaureate degree after the successful com- 
pletion of four years’ work. The junior colleges, or those at 
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present doing only two years of college work, have been pur- 
posely omitted. To include the junior colleges would be to 
extend the material beyond the length allowed for this article, 
but, what is more important, the standards for the accredita- 
tion of the junior colleges have not as yet been fully worked out 
by all the agencies treated. The figures for the Catholic colleges 
have been taken in the main from the pamphlet, Universities and 
Colleges—Normal Schools, issued by the Department of Educa- 
tion of the National Catholic Welfare Conference early in 1936, 
which uses figures secured in the survey of Catholic schools for 
1933-34, supplementing the information contained in the Direc- 
tory of Catholic Colleges and Schools, 1932-1933. The data on 
the Catholic colleges in the secular accrediting agencies have been 
obtained from the most recent lists of approved institutions pub- 
lished by those agencies. 

The report of the N. C. W. C. shows that there at present in 
the United States 147 senior colleges conducted under Catholic 
auspices. Of that number 79 are colleges for women and 68 are 
colleges for men. Of the total number of 147 Catholic insti- 
tutions of higher learning there are 18 or 12.2 per cent on the 
approved list of the Association of American Universities, which, 
as mentioned above, is generally accepted in educational ad- 
ministrative circles as the highest accreditation which can be 
received by a senior college. These 18 colleges are as follows: 


Boston College Holy Cross College 
College of New Rochelle Incarnate Word College 
College of the Sacred Heart, Marquette University 
Manhattanville Our Lady of the Lake College 
College of St. Catherine Rosary College 
College of St. Elizabeth St. Louis University 
College of St. Teresa Seton Hill College 
Columbia College Trinity College, Washington, 
Dominican College of San Rafael D. C. 
Georgetown University University of Notre Dame 
The total number of colleges, Catholic and non-Catholic, on 
the approved list of the Association of American Universities is 
247, according to the most recent list published in the Proceed- 
ings of the Association issued in December, 1935, following the 
annual meeting at Cornell University. Of this total of 247 the 
number of Catholic colleges is 18, or approximately 7.3 per cent. 
It is interesting to note that of these 18 colleges 11 are colleges 
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for women and 7 are colleges for men. The following tabulation 
shows the total number of senior Catholic colleges in the states 
which have one or more colleges approved by the Association 
of American Universities, and how many of those are so 
approved: 


Total of Catholic Number approved 
colleges in state by AAU. 


District of Columbia 2 with the 
third a member 
of the A.A.U. 


California 
Illinois 
Indiana 

Iowa 
Massachusetts 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Texas 
Wisconsin 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
18 


In the wide area west of the states of Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Missouri to the Pacific Coast, therefore, there is but one Catholic 
college approved by the Association of American Universities, 
namely, the Dominican College of San Rafael, California. There 
are but 2 in the whole of the South, and both of those are in the 
city of San Antonio. The Atlantic seaboard claims 7 of this group 
of colleges, and the remaining 8 are to be found in the area 
from Pittsburgh west to the Mississippi Valley. In three states 
having relatively large Catholic population and numbering con- 
siderable blocks of Catholic colleges, the number of those ap- 
proved by the Association is surprisingly low: New York with 
16 Catholic senior colleges has 2 colleges for women, the College 
of New Rochelle and the College of the Sacred Heart approved; 
Pennsylvania with 16 senior colleges has one college approved 
in Seton Hill College at Greensburg; and Illinois with 10 colleges 
has one on the list of the Association, Rosary College at River 
Forest. 

Turning to the regional accrediting agencies, one finds that 
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the New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
which embraces the area of the 6 New England states, has 
among its accredited senior college members, according to the 
most recent list published December 6, 1935, a total of 40 col- 
leges. Of this total of 40 there are 6 Catholic colleges, 4 
in the state of Massachusetts and 1 each in the states of 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. The Catholic college members 
represent therefore 15 per cent of the total membership in the 
Association. Of the 6 accredited colleges 3 are colleges for 
women and 3 colleges for men. There are in all 12 Catholic 
senior colleges in New England distributed as follows: Massa- 
chusetts, 6; Connecticut, 2; Vermont, 2; New Hampshire, 1; 
and Rhode Island, 1. There are no Catholic senior colleges in 
the state of Maine. 

The accrediting agency bordering on that of New England is 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
which embraces the states of Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania and the District of Columbia. On the 
most recent list of approved senior colleges of the Middle States 
Association issued in November, 1935, by the Association, there 
is a total of 119 colleges. Of that number, 41 or about 34.4 per 
cent are Catholic colleges. The distribution of the 41 approved 
Catholic colleges shows 15 each for the states of New York and 
Pennsylvania, 4 each for the states of Maryland and New Jersey, 
and 3 for the District of Columbia. There are no Catholic 
colleges in the state of Delaware. Of the 41 approved Catholic 
institutions, 23 are colleges for women and 18 are colleges for 
men. There is a total of 43 Catholic senior colleges in the area 
covered by the Middle States Association divided as follows: 
Maryland, 4; New Jersey, 4; New York, 16; Pennsylvania, 16; 
and the District of Columbia, 3. 

The area covered by the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools is geographically a large one and includes the 
states of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Virginia. However, since the Catholic population in the 
Southern States is relatively small, it is not surprising to find, 
according to the figures of the N. C. W. C. report, that there are 
in these 11 states only 14 Catholic senior colleges, 9 of which 
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are for women and 5 of which are colleges for men. Of those 
14 colleges there are 5 in the state of Texas, 4 in Louisiana, 2 in 
Alabama, 2 in Kentucky, and 1 in Tennessee. On the approved 
list of the Southern Association, published in the latest volume 
of its Proceedings and carrying the date December 6, 1935, there 
is a total of 132 senior colleges with 3 listed as on probation. 
Of that total of 132 there are 4 Catholic colleges approved, 
2 colleges for women and 2 for men. One of the Catholic col- 
leges for men on the approved list is noted as: “Not now fully 
meeting one or more of the standards but continued on the ap- 
proved list pending the removal of deficiencies.” It is note- 
worthy that the 2 Catholic colleges for women which are mem- 
bers of the Southern Association are the same two mentioned 
above as appearing on the approved list of the Association of 
American Universities, and both located in San Antonio, Texas, 
namely, Incarnate Word College and Our Lady of the Lake 
College. 

The two remaining regional accrediting agencies investigated 
cover together what might roughly be called the “West.” The 
first, the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, takes in the states of Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
The last official list of approved senior colleges published by 
the North Central Association appeared in the July, 1935, issue 
of the Association’s Quarterly. By writing to the editorial offices 
of the Quarterly, however, the writer secured the information 
concerning the changes made in this list at the April, 1936, 
meeting of the Association in Chicago. The present list, with 
corrections made to date, shows a total of 227 institutions of 
senior college or university rank approved by the North Central 
Association. Of that number there are 35 Catholic colleges 
approved, or about 15.4 per cent of the total. Of the 35 ap- 
proved Catholic colleges 20 are colleges for women and 15 col- 
leges for men. The following table shows the total number of 
Catholic senior colleges in each of the North Central States and 
the number of those institutions holding membership in the 
Association: 
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Total of Catholic Number approved 
colleges in state by North Central 


Arkansas 
Colorado 


Oklahoma 
Wisconsin 


& | bt Ore NanN RWW we 


The States of Arizona, New Mexico, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, West Virginia, and Wyoming have no Catholic senior 
colleges. Of the total of 35 approved colleges on the North 
Central list, 7 are also approved by the Association of American 
Universities. It might be mentioned, in passing, that the 18 
colleges approved by the Association of American Universities 


are all members of their regional accrediting associations. 

The final accrediting agency considered has an area which 
covers the remainder of the country, taking in the states of 
California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, 
and the territory of Alaska. The latest list of the Northwest 
Association of Secondary and Higher Schools for 1935-1936 
shows a total of 39 senior colleges approved by the Association. 
Of that number 14, or about 35.9 per cent, are Catholic colleges, 
7 being colleges for men and 7 colleges for women. Of the 14 
Catholic approved colleges, 9 are located in the state of Cali- 
fornia, 3 in the state of Oregon, and 1 each in the states of 
Utah and Washington. There is a total of 19 Catholic senior 
colleges in the area covered by the Northwest Association dis- 
tributed as follows: California, 10; Montana, 2; Oregon, 3; 
Utah, 1; and Washington, 3. The states of Idaho and Nevada 
and the territory of Alaska have no Catholic colleges. There 
is but one case of overlapping in all these regional associations 
and their areas of activity, and that is the state of Montana. 
The greater number of institutions of higher learning in Mon- 
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tana are members of the Northwest Association, but the 
North Central has approved one school among all the colleges 
in Montana, Catholic or non-Catholic, and that is Carroll 
College at Helena. 

In conclusion the writer would like to repeat that it was not 
his intention to discuss the principles and methods employed 
by the accrediting agencies in drawing up their lists of approved 
colleges. He essayed only to present a set of figures on the 
Catholic senior colleges in relation to the lists of approved 
institutions. To draw any strictly scientific conclusions from 
the figures submitted is not possible. There are a number of 
reasons why this is so. For example, it would require a full 
consideration of a number of important factors which enter into 
the accrediting or non-accrediting of colleges, such as the differ- 
ences in standards of the accrediting bodies. Anyone acquainted 
with this problem knows it is relatively easy for a college to be 
accredited by its regional agency if it happens to be located in 
the area of one of the less exacting accrediting agencies, while 
that same college might very well find it impossible to meet the 
uniformly high standards demanded by the Association of 
American Universities. Again there is the varying degree of 
exactness with which standards are enforced by the different 
agencies, for they are not all equally rigid in their enforcement. 
Another factor which might be mentioned as worthy of consider- 
ation in explaining in part the relative scarcity of accredited 
Catholic colleges in some areas and their large number in others 
is the composition of the population of those sections, its density 
and the percentage of Catholics to the total. 

Nevertheless, one is warranted in drawing certain general 
impressions from the evidence found in this analysis. One such 
fact that emerges is the greater number of women’s colleges than 
men’s finding place on the approved lists of the more exacting 
accrediting agencies. A second fact is the proportionately high 
number of accredited Catholic colleges in the Middle West, 
although our Catholic census figures would lead us to believe 
that the bulk of our Catholic population lives in the section 
generally spoken of as “the East.” A third fact which comes 
to light in this survey is the total absence from any of the lists 
of approved institutions of the names of the considerable number 
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of major seminaries of the country which offer college work and 
grant the baccalaureate degree. This last item may be partially 
explained by the fact that the seminaries in general have not 
made much of an attempt to enter the movement of accreditation. 
Joun Tracy E is. 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 





THE SPIRIT BANNER—THE MOTIVE FORCE BEHIND 
THE EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES AT 
McBRIDE HIGH SCHOOL 


McBride High School, some seven years ago, instituted a serv- 
ice system which the faculty and student body feel is the motive 
force behind extra-curricular activities, and the answer to extra- 
curricular participation indifference at the school. This system 
of creating an interest, a desire, or should I say, a love for extra- 
curricular participation, is very properly called the Spirit Ban- 
ner. Besides, it tends to serve as an alternative for credit- 
bestowal for participation in all extra-curricular activities. We 
hear no hue or cry for credit consideration as a result of this 
participation. If there is a panacea for indifference to extra- 
curricular participation, we here at McBride High School feel 
that we have the “sine qua non” system for attaining that 
utopia of all high school principals and administrators, to have 
not only every boy in an activity but to have every boy partici- 
pating in every activity. At base, the system is nothing more 
than a highly organized and centralized form of school spirit, of 
service on the part of the student to the school. 

The question might arise, “Are all the extra-curricular activi- 
ties at your school participated in with no consideration what- 
soever of the return or the benefit to the student? Are no re- 
wards given other than the honor of having led the school or the 
division in a drive?” To this we reply, “The big incentive at 
McBride is the Spirit Banner, indicative of excellence over all 
competitors in an individual activity; a secondary incentive is a 
free day which is given to the winning class in each division. 
More consideration or reward we do not consider, and we are 
satisfied in the main with our system.” 


OBJECTIVES 


Besides the purposes or reasons for the existence of the Spirit 
Banner, we have other objectives which we wish to attain. We 
purpose to create rivalry, and a keen one, between the various 
titular classes in each division, and also to pit the combined 
forces of one division against the enemy host of all the other 
groups. We think, secondly, that it is through the Spirit Banner 
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and its significance to the student body that the students keep 
direct contact with the school’s life-blood by feeling that force 
which puts the life-blood into motion. A third objective con- 
cerns the teachers; they also are kept on the “qui vive.” If the 
teacher is a spirited individual, he imparts his contagious interest 
in matters “spiritual” to his class; if he is somewhat unconcerned, 
he perforce, in order not to be branded as a slacker by his own 
students, shows the required interest to keep his class in the 
running for the banner. Of course, if the teacher sets his mind 
to counteract any and every project which emanates from the 
Spirit Banner Office he can do so, and very effectively be a sort 
of passive resistance to all drives and projects. A fourth objec- 
tive, this one again a student objective, is to give the students 
who represent their classes on the Spirit Banner Board an oppor- 
tunity to develop leadership, trustworthiness, a sense of responsi- 
bility, and to train for future citizenship in the great American 
commonwealth. Any organization such as this which attains 
these four objectives should well merit a hearing as to its 
organization. 


ORGANIZATION 


An organization which purports to make a school of 800 boys 
“spirit-banner conscious,” interested in each and every activity 
which the school undertakes, must be, from its very nature, a 
well-knit and coordinated whole. I purpose now to indicate who 
the principals are in an undertaking of this kind, and show why 
each one must see to it that his part in the plan of things has to 
be carried out perfectly, for if one of the component parts of the 
system is weak the entire organization will be worthless. 

(a) The Faculty Sponsor.—As the organizer of this venture 
himself says: “There must be at the head a faculty member who 
has the interests of the school, the interests of the boys at heart, 
in other words, ‘a live man.’” For reasons that are evident, this 
sponsor must be a non-titular teacher. At McBride, since the 
organization is the brain-child of the present athletic director, 
control has always emanated from the athletic director’s office. 
Contact and consultation of the faculty members in charge of 
other extra-curricular activities which are made items for Spirit 
Banner contests is of necessity one of the duties of the Spirit 
Banner sponsor. 
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(b) The Officers and the Class Spirit Banner Representatives. 
—Each titular class, or home-room, is to select or elect a repre- 
sentative to serve as spokesman in the regular meetings of the 
Spirit Banner Committee. It might be well to remark here that 
it has been customary to segregate the spiritual activities en- 
tirely from the Spirit Banner organization. The Spirit Banner 
organization has also graciously allowed the outstanding student 
of the class to be appointed or elected to the representation on 
the Central Committee on Spiritual Activities. As to the quali- 
ties to be looked for in the selection of a Spirit Banner repre- 
sentative, we try to approximate these qualities: (1) he should 
have ability as a leader; (2) he should be a “go-getter”; (3) he 
should have a fine, pleasing personality; (4) he should con- 
tribute to various drives himself, and be not merely a haranguer; 
(5) he should have the real McBride spirit. 

There are at present 24 titular classes, and 24 Spirit Banner 
representatives drawn from four senior, five junior, seven 
sophomore and eight freshman classes. From the group of four 
senior representatives a president and a scribe, or secretary, are 
chosen to fill the executive positions. Parliamentary procedure 
governs the agenda under discussion at the meetings, which 
discussion in turn is put into the form of a bulletin for the 
representatives to take back to their home-rooms and adopt 
as the class sees fit. 

It was deemed appropriate, in order to set these students off 
from their fellows in somewhat of a distinctive way, to bestow 
upon them an insignia done in orange and green, the school 
colors, with the words, “McBride Spirit” printed thereon. 

(c) The Meetings——Meetings of the Spirit Banner organiza- 
tion are held once a month ordinarily, and, if a special occasion 
arises or a new drive is to be launched, a special meeting is held. 
These meetings are held during the first week of the new month, 
usually in the library or a vacant assembly hall. Here at 
McBride it was found best to hold the meetings during a period 
of the day, either in the first or last period. The reason for 
this plan was that interest seems to be on the wane as soon as 
a meeting is announced for an after-class period. In criticism 
of this method I might suggest that the best time for such 
meetings is the activity period, so called. 

The main business of the meetings is to decide the activities 
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for which points are to be given. According to the system 
formerly in vogue, the president appoints each senior representa- 
tive to act as a temporary chairman for the freshmen, sophomore 
and junion and senior representatives. He collects the lists of 
points, checks them with the other representatives of the same 
group, and then he turns the lists with the names of the classes 
to the scribe who notes them. After all the lists have been 
handed to the scribe the awarding of the banners is made by 
the president. 

After the awarding of the banners the Spirit Banner repre- 
sentatives return to their respective groups. Then follows a 
15-minute discussion with the members of the individual groups, 
for often there are activities which concern one group but do not 
concern another, e.g., the Senior Play, the Junior Prom, the 
Sophomore Stamp Drive, or the Freshman Magazine Drive. 

The meetings usually last 45 minutes, and much emphasis is 
placed on the “open forum” or the “study club” method of 
conducting meetings. 

(d) Activities—As has been mentioned before, all activities 
of an extra-curricular activity nature, with the exception of the 
spiritual activities, are considered when awarding the Spirit 
Banner. To date, with only one month to go before the com- 
pletion of the first semester, the following activities have been 
occasions for the awarding of a banner to a winner in each 
division: (1) Football Season Tickets, (2) Catholic Magazine 
Drive, (3) Attendance at Fathers’ Club Meetings, (4) Non- 
Tardy for the First Term, (5) Bingo Party Sale, (6) 90 per cent 
Students, (7) Colonnade Ads, (8) Queen’s Work Subscriptions, 
(9) Transportation, (10) Cartoons, (11) Book Drive, (12) 
Turkey Raffle for Thanksgiving, (13) Orchestra Membership, 
(14) Glee Club Membership, (15) Tinfoil Drive for the Missions, 
(16) Athletic Managers, (17) Christmas Tuberculosis Seals, (18) 
Speakers in Assemblies, (19) Christmas Food Drive, (20) 
Basket Ball Season Tickets. 

(e) New System Adopted—According to the system now in 
vogue (the original system is explained above), the Spirit Banner 
is awarded after each of the above-mentioned drives. The plan 
formerly followed saw the banner change hands in a division 
only at the end of a scholastic term of six weeks. The present 
plan allows for a more rapid turnover; it enables the Spirit 
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Banner representative to rouse up the interest for a single drive. 
No more does the representative have to cope with the indiffer- 
ence which often cropped up with the other method. This 
indifference arose from a feeling that an advantage in points 
piled up by one class in a particular drive was so great that it 
could not be overcome. Thus far in the school year each division 
banner has been awarded over twenty times. 

The system at present does not allow for expression in the 
general meeting as it did under the old system, for now the 
activity is simply indicated to the students and the award is 
based on the highest percentage attained in each division. There 
is € minimum of officer or leader participation in the new system, 
no chance to voice opinion or to object to anything emanating 
from the Spirit Banner sponsor. The students simply become 
rubber stamps of the sponsor. Yet, on the whole, without the 
Spirit Banner and the dynamic energy which it imparts to all 
students for any kind of drive, McBride High School would not 
be able to boast of the fine record of extra-curricular achieve- 
ment attained since the induction of the Spirit Banner system 


into the school. 
Bro. Henry C. Rinexamp, S.M. 


McBride High School, 
Saint Louis, Mo. 





ACHIEVEMENT AND INFLUENCE OF SANTA CRUZ DE 
TLATELOLCO* 


The founders and supporters of Santa Cruz College were cer- 
tain that through it the welfare of the natives would be greatly 
promoted. Higher education, ennobled and fortified by 
Christian principles, would benefit, they felt, not only those 
Indians who attended the school but also those among whom 
its graduates would eventually cast their lot. By developing 
intelligent and inspiring leadership among the Indians the 
school was bound to exert a tremendous influence for good on 
the native population at large. 

Though the Spaniards at the time were by no means united 
on the question of higher education for the Indian, it is safe to 
say that the vast majority sided in this respect with the founders 
of the college. Their strongest defense—one that not even their 
most prejudiced opponent could undo—was the actual achieve- 
ments of the college and its manifest contribution toward realiz- 
ing the high-minded policy of the Spanish government with 
regard to the native Indian. 

Santa Cruz College had been functioning about six years when 
Motolinia wrote concerning its students that “many of them 
are good grammarians, who write lengthy and very commendable 
orations and compose hexameter and pentameter verses.” By 
way of illustration he relates an interesting and amusing inci- 
dent. A priest, who had recently arrived from Spain, refused 
to believe that there were Indians in Mexico who knew the 
catechism and who could recite the Our Father and the Apostles’ 
Creed in Latin. Some time later he met a group of Indian boys. 
Not knowing they were students of Santa Cruz College, he asked 
one of them to recite the prayers. The student readily com- 
plied; whereupon the priest declared that in the recitation of 
the Creed the boy had used a word in the wrong case. The boy 
in turn, sure of his ground, insisted that the priest was mis- 
taken. During the argument that followed, the boy proceeded 
to explain why, according to the rules of Latin grammar, the 
word had to be in the case in which he had used it; whereupon 


The first part of this article appeared in the October issue of Tue 
Catnuotic EpucatTionaL Review. 
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he took up the form which the priest contended was the correct 
one and asked naively: “Reverend Father, in which case is 
that?” As Motolinia concludes: “At this, not being well up in 
grammar, the priest was confused and embarrassed.” While 
we may pardon the good priest for having forgotten the rules 
of Latin grammar he had learned in his boyhood days, we can 
not refrain from applauding the Indian lad who not only knew 
and understood what he was learning at Santa Cruz College 
but who was also able to converse with the priest in Latin. 

Among those who, for reasons to be discussed later, combatted 
the educational project of the friars was Jerénimo Lépez, a 
colonist of considerable importance in Mexico. In a letter to 
the emperor, dated October 20, 1541, he made statements by 
way of complaint for which historians today are grateful to 
him. According to this witness, the Indians “ are so assiduous 
and zealous in the study of grammar that there is a boy—and 
there are more every day—who speaks Latin as elegantly as 
Tulius.” The students were making such progress, he charged, 
“that it is admirable to see how they write Latin letters and 
colloquies and how well they speak the language.” Then, to 
prove his charge, he related how, while visiting the college, 
a priest was surrounded by two hundred students and plied with 
questions concerning Holy Scripture and the faith. 

Another visitor at the college, whose record has come down 
to us, was Viceroy Mendoza. In a letter to Charles V, dated 
July 7, 1550, he wrote that he had examined the students in 
Latin and in grammar and had found them “far advanced, con- 
sidering the short time they were” at the college. 

Father Francisco de Toral, as minister provincial, visited and 
inspected the various Franciscan foundations in Mexico and 
thus had opportunity to see for himself what good the college 
had achieved. After finishing his term of office, he declared 
in a letter to King Philip II, dated March 13, 1560, that “the 
College of Santa Cruz, which is incorporated in the friary of 
Santiago de Tlatelolco, has been a great help toward the con- 
version of the natives, because its students are themselves 
natives.” By this he meant to say that the alumni of the school 
were furthering by word and example the spiritual labors of the 
friars in the outlying mission districts. 
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Mendieta relates that Indians, who had been educated by 
Father Juan de Gaona, were serving in the Franciscan houses 
as teachers of the student friars. This fact Icazbalceta regards 
as worthy of consideration, because it demonstrates “the excel- 
lency of the college of Tlatelolco which has not received proper 
notice.” 

Most valuable is the testimony of Father Sahagin. Between 
1547 and 1569, precisely at a time when the Indians were ad- 
ministering the affairs of the college, Sahagin submitted his 
writings on Mexican archaeology and ethnology to Indians who 
had received their training at Santa Cruz. He writes: 


The first sieve through which my works passed was that of 
Tepepulco; the second, that of Tlatelolco; and the third, that 
of Mexico. In all these investigations it was collegians and 
experts in grammar who collaborated with me. The foremost 
and best educated among them was Antonio Valeriano, a resi- 
dent of Azcopotzola; another, of scarcely less ability than the 
former, was Alonso Vexerano, a resident of Cuantitlan; still 
another was Martin Jacobita, of whom I have previously spoken 
and to whom must be added Pedro de San Buenaventura, a 
resident of Cuantitlan. All these were experts in the three 
languages, Latin, Spanish, and Mexican. The copyists who 
contributed their excellent handwriting in drawing up the final 
copy of my work were Diego Degrado, a resident of the suburb 
of San Martin, and Mateo Severino, a resident of Xochimilco 
near Ulliac. 


Again it is Sahagan who testifies: 


If sermons, the Sunday epistles and gospels with commen- 
taries, and catechisms have been composed in the Indian lan- 
guage that may appear and are free from every heresy, it is 
those that have been composed with the aid of the students. 
These, being skilled in Latin, make it possible for us to get at the 
exact meaning of words and the correct manner of pronouncing 
them. They correct for us the incongruities which we utter in 
our sermons and express in our catechisms. Whatever has to 
be rendered into their language can not be done without error 
unless it be examined by them. As far as orthography and 
calligraphy are concerned, none but those who are educated can 
write becomingly either in Latin or in Spanish or in any other 
language. 


In their official report executed in 1569 on the occasion of the 
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Ovando visitation, the Franciscans declared that the College 
of Santa Cruz produced 


such capable Latin scholars that they have taught the grammar 
course many years not only in the same college to the Indians 
but also elsewhere to the religious of all the Orders. Such 
Spaniards as have learned the native tongue have learned it 
chiefly through these Indians, who have also taught them to 
translate into Indian the books which are written in this 
language. Moreover, they have served as interpreters in the 
audiencias and they have been found fit, more so than others, 
to be recommended for the offices of judges, governors, and other 
positions of trust in the commonwealth. In this way the purpose 
of him who founded the college and of the pioneer and holy 
friars who were interested in it has not been frustrated. 


Three years later, the Franciscans to some extent clarified 
and amplified this report of 1569. “The Indians,” they wrote 
in a letter to the king, 


who proceed from this college have been and are of profitable 
assistance. They teach others in the schools of their native towns, 
and they teach the friars their language. They render and 
explain Church matters in their language, translating these 


from Latin and Spanish. They likewise serve as interpreters 
in the Audiencia. For the great part it is they who are wont 
to be recommended as more fitted and competent for the offices 
of judges and governors and other positions of trust in the 
commonwealth, like the one who is serving today as governor 
of the Indians in the city of Mexico, namely Antonio Valeriano, 
a former student and a man of great ability and virtue. 


On the strength of such testimony, Icazbalceta does not hesi- 
tate to say that the fruits derived from the College of Santa 
Cruz constitute “the glory of the native students and in no less 
degree of their masters who disregarded the opposition of mean 
and petty minds and threw the doors of knowledge open to the 
Indians; who knew not only how to profit by their collabora- 
tion but also how to render them public thanks for it.” 

Of the hundreds of Indians who received a college education 
at Santa Cruz, the names of only a few have come down to us, 
while specimens of their literary attainments are even more 
scarce. The Indians who assisted Father Sahagin have already 
been mentioned. The Cédice Tlatelolco contains the names of 
Indians who served the college in the capacity of rector. One 
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of these was Pablo Nazareno, who translated the Sunday epistles 
and gospels into Mexican. Another, Martin Jacobita, transcribed 
the Vocabulario Trilingue, a Spanish-Latin-Mexican dictionary, 
which Father Sahagin had composed. The third, Antonio 
Valeriano, wrote in Mexican what is generally regarded as the 
best account of the apparitions of Our Lady of Guadalupe. 
Other Indians who are mentioned in the same college record, 
either as councillors or as teachers, are Martin Exidio, Gregorio 
de Medina, Antonio Ramirez, Bernardino Jerénimo, Joaquin, 
Josef de Castafieda, Mateo Sanchez, and Bonifacio Maximiliano. 

An illustrated treatise on medicinal herbs, the joint work of two 
alumni of the college, was produced in 1552. The original 
manuscript of this interesting and valuable herbal was discovered 
in 1929 in the Vatican Library and a part of it was published 
in 1935 by the Smithsonian Institution of Washington with a 
historical appreciation and interpretation by Emily Walcott 
Emmart of The Johns Hopkins University. The authors of this 
work were Martin de la Cruz, who composed the treatise in 
Aztec, and Joannes Badianus (probably the Latin for Juan 
Vadiano), who translated it into Latin. Under date of July 20, 
1552, the translator wrote a foreword in Latin, in which he 
dedicated the treatise to Francisco de Mendoza, the son of 
Mexico’s first viceroy. Both as a specimen of Latin composi- 
tion by a graduate of Santa Cruz College and as a grateful 
tribute to Viceroy Mendoza, a portion of this foreword, as 
published in facsimile in the Smithsonian pamphlet, is worth 
quoting. Addressing himself to Francisco de Mendoza, the 
Indian writes: 


Cum in te omnium virtutum decora atque ornamenta et 
bonorum munera, quae a quovis mortali desiderantur, reluceant, 
domine magnificentissime, nescio profecto, quid in te potissimum 
laudem. Equidem non video, quibus laudibus efferam insignem 
vestrum amorem: quibus verbis gracias agam vestro beneficio 
quam maximo. Pater enim tuus vir christianissimus simul et 
piissimus, verbis consequi nequeam quam maxime omnium 
mihi benefecerit, quicquid enim sum, quicquid possideo et 
quicquid nominis habeo, illi debeo. 


Another specimen of Latin prose, written by a graduate of 
Santa Cruz College, is published in the third volume of Beristain 
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y Souza’s Biblioteca. The Indian writer in this case is none 
other than Antonio Valeriano, of whom mention has been made 
in connection with Father Sahagan. At the time he was serving 
as governor in the city of Mexico, he translated a book for 
Father Juan Bautista, then guardian of the friary at Tlatelolco. 
Together with this translation he sent the following letter: 


Hic litterarum gerulus ad vestram Paternitatem portat id 
quod mihi traducendum jussisti. Nescio profecto an in ejus 
versione fuerim felix. Multa quippe in eo sunt praegnantia: 
ut nesciam in quem meliorem sensum traduci debeant. Si quid 
est erratum, parcas obsecro, et tuam gravem censuram adhibeas, 
et his litteris tam male formatis, simul et ignoscas; illiturae 
videntur magis quam litterae. Nec mirum vestrae Paternitati 
videatur: manus namque jam vacillant, oculi caligant, et aures 
sunt penitus occulsae. Iterum ergo ac iterum parcas. Deus 
Optimus Maximus Tuae Parternitati vitam concedat incolumem. 
De Mexico, Tui amantissimus etsi indignus, Antonius Valerianus. 


In the prolog to his Sermonario, in which this Latin letter of 
Valeriano appeared, Father Juan Bautista incorporated also a 
list of Indians who were graduates of Santa Cruz College and 
who attained prominence in the social and intellectual life of 
Mexico. At the head of the list is Hernando de Rivas, a native 
of Texcuco, who during the time he was connected with the 
college assisted Fathers Alonso de Molina and Juan de Gaona 
in composing the books they wrote in the Mexican tongue. 
Next are Juan Gerardo and Diego Adriano, natives of Huejot- 
zingo and Tlateloleo. Both, according to Father Bautista, were 
excellent latinists and wrote Latin with great ease. The latter, 
Diego Adriano, served as typesetter in the college printery. 
Similarly, Francisco Contreras, a native of Cuernavaca, wrote 
Latin letters that elicited the admiration of those who read 
them. Later in life he became governor of Xochimilco, Estevan 
Bravo, a native of Texcuco, was especially proficient in trans- 
lating from Spanish into Latin and Mexican. Antonio Valeriano, 
whose letter we have just quoted, is recorded by Father 
Bautista as “one of the best latinists and rhetoricians in the 
capital of New Spain.” Pedro de Gante and Agustin de la 
Fuente, the last names on the list, were both natives of Tlatelolco 
and attended the college at a time when it was no longer ex- 
clusively a secondary school. They were excellent latinists, 
according to Father Bautista, and assisted him in his literary 
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work—the former for six and the latter for ten years—while 
Agustin de la Fuente was also a member of the college faculty. 


ENCOURAGEMENT AND SUPPORT 


Only for the whole-hearted encouragement and the material 
support received from the authorities in Spain and in Mexico, 
the College of Santa Cruz could not have functioned as long as 
it did nor achieve those results along educational lines that in 
so large a measure explain the rapid progress which Christianity 
made during the first half-century of Spanish dominion. In 
accordance with their Rule, the friars who served the college 
received no salary. In his letter to Charles V, dated September 
22, 1537, Bishop Zumarraga testifies that the Franciscans were 
giving their services gratuitously and at the same time records 
his own contribution to the enterprise, declaring that he could 
do no more for the students than supply clothing and books. 
He had been doing this up till then, he said, and he would 
continue to do it. 

As to Viceroy Mendoza, we have the testimony of Mendieta 
for the fact that it was the viceroy who erected at his own 
expense the stone structure which replaced the original adobe 
building. In addition to this, he gave the school unstinted moral 
support by encouraging the friars and defending the enterprise 
against its opponents. Before his departure for Peru, he had 
this to say in his official instructions to the new viceroy, Luis de 
Velasco: “May your Excellency befriend them [the Indians], 
since His Majesty is sending you chiefly for the general and 
particular welfare of these people. Grave is the error of those 
who want them to be regarded as unfit for all learning and even 
for the least that might be conceded to any other people.” Re- 
peatedly during his term of office (1535-1550), Mendoza joined 
Zumérraga in soliciting financial aid from the home government. 
Owing perhaps to the opposition just referred to, royal aid did 
not come immediately. In 1543, however, Charles V granted the 
college for three years an annual allowance of one thousand 
pesos de minas (about $2,430 today), a considerable sum in those 
days, to be used for food, books, and clothing. In 1546 this 
royal grant lapsed. Mendoza, however, continued to bestow 
his annual gift of eight hundred pesos and this, according to 
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Icazbalceta, was continued by his successor until] 1553, when 
Charles V renewed for four years the previous allowance of one 
thousand pesos. 

Before his departure for Peru, Viceroy Mendoza made over 
to the college two cattle farms adjoining the Apaceo River 
together with two thousand sheep, one thousand head of cattle, 
and one hundred mares. In 1555, with the consent of the Real 
Audiencia, both the lands and the cattle were sold at public 
auction and the proceeds deposited in favor of the college, to 
be used as an annuity towards its support. The official records 
show that ten years later (i.e., in 1565) the annuity of the col- 
lege amounted to “13,641 pesos, 4 tomines” (about $1,417.00, and 
that in 1687 it was “13,891 pesos, 4 tomines.” This income 
being insufficient, the record says, Viceroy Velasco met the deficit 
regularly out of his own pocket. “But after his death [in 1565] 
nothing was granted to the college,” the same report declares, 
“nor was any favor shown it; on the contrary, it was regarded 
with disfavor by Mexico’s governors after Velasco.” Hence, 
about four years after Velasco’s death, the Franciscans requested 
King Philip II to aid the college with an allowance that would 
enable it to maintain one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
students. They asked for one thousand fanegas (1,600 bushels) 
of maize and five hundred pesos in cash, declaring that this 
would probably suffice together “with the little that the college 
now possesses.” 

Unfortunately, the highest authorities in Mexico failing to 
back it up, the petition was not granted. We find, therefore, 
that three years later, in 1572, the friars who had meanwhile 
undertaken the restoration of the school requested for its sup- 
port an annual allowance of five hundred ducats (about $322.00), 
assuring the king that “what the college possesses today is not 
sufficient to maintain half of the students.” Eighty students 
were in attendance, they stated, and salaries had to be paid not 
only to the Indians who were engaged as teachers but likewise 
to those who were serving the school as cooks, caretakers, and 
prefects. To judge from the annual reports of the mayordomo, 
extending to the year 1587, also this request of the friars was 
left unheeded. In November, 1574, for instance, the mayordomo 
reported that for the support of the boys at the college the 
guardian of the friary had sold such articles belonging to the 
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college as he considered superfluous and that this sale realized 
4514 pesos. This and similar items in the reports show that 
the college authorities were straining every nerve to meet the 
current expenses. 

‘Private benefactions doubtlessly relieved the situation to 
some extent. It is known that even some Indians, who were in 
comfortable circumstances, assisted the college financially. A 
certain Indian woman, Francisca de Santa Maria by name, 
is recorded as having left the institution two houses that were 
valued at fifty-four pesos and provided twenty-four gowns and 
capes for the students. Similarly, Hernando Ramirez and his 
wife Maria Lucia, both Indians, bequeathed certain houses to 
the college on condition that the friars say a specified number 
of holy Masses for the benefactors in question. 

Greatest credit at this time for endeavoring to maintain the 
college without government support belongs to Father Bernardine 
de Sahagin. Realizing the importance of the institution and 
determined to preserve it, he doubtlessly through personal in- 
fluence obtained the necessary funds from private individuals 
to meet the expenses that the contributions of the Franciscans 
did not suffice to cover. If in the end the college did not survive 
as a secondary school, the reason was not because the friars had 
lost interest in it but because the Church as well as the State 
authorities did not consider it worth supporting. The days of 
Bishop Zumarraga and of the two viceroys, Mendoza and 
Velasco, were past. 


OPPOSITION AND DECLINE 


There were differences of opinion among the Spaniards in 
early Mexico both as to whether the Indian should be admitted 
into the priesthood and as to whether higher education was 
good for them. By far in the minority were those who obsti- 
nately contended that the Indian was unfit for what we today 
would term a high school and college education. Others, more 
generous and sincere, were afraid that higher learning would 
prove detrimental to the Indian and in the end would jeopardize 
the political control that Spain had established and meant to 
retain over the land and its people. 

Hence we find that almost from the day of its founding the 
College of Santa Cruz had its critics and opponents. As early 
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as 1541, Jerénimo Lépez bitterly assailed education for the 
Indians in general and the curriculum of Santa Cruz College 
in particular. That the Indians know their catechism is well, 
he declares in a letter to Charles V, but to teach them reading 
and writing can only work harm. As to the college at Tlatelolco, 
where the Indians read and study even the Bible, the only way 
to protect them against injury is to stop such activities entirely. 
At the time and under existing circumstances the objection to 
Indians reading certain portions of the Old Testament may have 
been justified, though Father Sahagin contended that the en- 
nobling lessons and lofty ideals in the New Testament would 
steel the Indian precisely against such evils as Lépez advanced in 
support of his objection. To all appearances, considerably less 
emphasis was laid on this particular branch of study when the 
plan to educate Indians for the priesthood was relinquished and 
the college curriculum was more closely centered on the seven 
liberal arts. 

But even then opposition to the school and its program did 
not die. Only three years after writing the letter just cited, 
Jerénimo Lépez again voiced his opposition to the school at 
Tlateloleo. In this letter, dated February 25, 1544, he com- 
plained that, owing to their undeniable progress in Latin and 
in the sciences, the Indians were becoming insolent and restless. 
From a study of the history of Spain, he charged, the natives 
were learning that at one time the inhabitants of Spain also 
were pagans, that their conversion to Christianity took much 
longer time than that of the Indians in Mexico, and that even 
now, after enjoying so many years the influence of Christianity, 
the Spaniards were not good Christians. 

Before proceeding, it should be noted that even among the 
religious, Franciscans as well as Dominicans, there were some 
who in the beginning opposed the College of Santa Cruz. The 
Augustinians, however, seem to have been in favor of admitting 
the Indians to higher studies. Shortly after the founding of 
Santa Cruz, they established a secondary school for both Indian 
and Spanish boys. As to the religious who were hostile to the 
school at Tlatelolco, it is important to emphasize the fact that 
this hostility was directed against the policy of allowing Indians 
to study for and eventually join the priesthood. They claimed, 
and perhaps rightly so, that this plan was premature and ought 
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to be deferred to a time when the Indian was farther removed 
from the traditions and reminiscences of paganism. 

Viceroy Mendoza was probably the first to ascribe opposition 
to Santa Cruz College to less commendable motives. In 1550, 
before departing for Peru, he earnestly defended the fitness of 
the Indian for higher studies and boldly asserted that “envy and 
resentment have had a share in that the college did not make so 
great progress as it should have made.” ‘Twenty years later the 
Franciscans reported that the college “has not been without 
severe censure and jealousy on the part of the seculars who 
would deprive the Indians of this culture and improvement, 
thinking that whatever is done for their benefit is ill done, and 
on the part of some ecclesiastics for reasons best known to them- 
selves. Even some of the same [Franciscan] Order have been in 
no little way hostile to the college and have proposed that it be 
closed. “The devil,” the report continues, “who was overcome 
and routed in New Spain more quickly and more completely 
than in any other part of the world, here more than anywhere 
else had striven to prevent all the good he possibly can, seeing 
the great instruments that exist for the achievement of much 


good. He ensnares not only men of the world but also religious, 
in order that his design may have greater authority. Hence he 
seeks plausible pretenses and reasonable aims which he knows 
will be necessary if men of that garb and profession are to follow 
his opinions and views.” The report then takes issue with two 
statements of these religious who looked upon this project with 
disfavor. 


First, they say that if the Indians know Latin they are apt to 
discover from the celebration of the Mass and the recitation of 
the Divine Office how unlettered priests are; they might laugh 
at them and not hold them in such esteem as reason demands; 
likewise, they might become aware of slips in Latin that some- 
one may make during the sermon or in a conversation. The friv- 
olity of this reason is quite obvious. The second reason resorts 
to declaring that these Latin Indians become babblers and are 
greater rogues than others who have not studied. It should not 
be cause for surprise, however, if such are more restless than 
the ones who are brought up at home in the rural districts. We 
find the same among the Spaniards and other nations, namely, 
that the students who attend the schools of Salamanca and 
Alcala are more restless than those who remain at home with their 
parents. At the same time, however, they possess greater knowl- 
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edge and better understanding and in this way they are of greater 
advantage to the entire commonwealth. 


Father Sahagin was among the first to teach at the college, 
and during the ensuing fifty years, until his death in 1590, he 
was most deeply interested in its welfare and most intimately 
associated with its methods and results. In this respect he stood 
second to none, either within or without the Order to which he 
belonged and to which the college looked for guidance and sup- 
port. For this reason his statement has special weight. Accord- 
ing to him, a certain group of Spaniards and some members of 
religious Orders ridiculed the Franciscans and challenged them, 
saying “that no one would be found with sufficient skill to teach 
grammar to a people who possessed so little aptitude.” A few 
years later, however, when they saw what remarkable progress 
the students were making, “they began to raise objection,” Saha- 
gan wrote, “and to set themselves against the project in order 
to prevent it from being pursued.” He then undertook to refute 
the charges concerning the study of Holy Scripture by the stu- 
dents and concluded with the statement that “there were on this 
matter many more altercations which it would take me too long 
to enumerate here.” Evidently, what Motolinia wrote as early 
as 1542 was applicable also to the ensuing fifty-odd years that 
the College of Santa Cruz functioned as a secondary school: “It 
is certain that the teaching was done under great difficulties.” 

From what has so far been said one is apt to conclude that 
the chief reason for the comparatively rapid decline of the col- 
lege was the persistent opposition to it. Nothing would be far- 
ther from the truth. Though this opposition naturally engen- 
dered discouragement and in some measure hindered commen- 
surate and generous support, there were several other reasons 
why, to quote Mendoza, “the college did not make the progress 
it should have made.” In the first place, however laudable 
their motives may have been and granting that they may have 
been forced by circumstances, the friars certainly made a mistake 
when, only a decade after its founding, they entrusted the ad- 
ministration of the college to the Indians. No doubt, this was 
one reason why already in 1550 the building was beginning to 
show neglect and why ten years later the students had to seek 
night lodging elsewhere. Sahagin, who discusses this and other 
reasons, says expressly that the Franciscans, after dissociating 
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themselves from the administration of the college, failed to watch 
closely enough over its material affairs. It soon became apparent 
that the Indian rector and councillors were better versed and 
perhaps also more interested in books and studies than in the 
routine matters of administration. 

Moreover, the mayordomo in charge of money matters was a 
Spaniard who was not primarily and unselfishly interested in 
the welfare of the institution and whose attitude toward it was 
very probably influenced by the gossip of the opposition party. 
There is on record at least one instance where to all appearances 
the mayordomo misappropriated funds that belonged to the col- 
lege. The inventory for 1577 reports that “Tomé Lépez, the late 
mayordomo of the college, in a codicil which he made, ordered 
two hundred pesos de oro comun to be restored to the college.” 

Other reasons for the material decline of the school, despite 
the zeal and energy of Father Sahagin to restore it to its first 
splendor, are pointed out by Mendieta. Relating what he him- 
self saw, he declares that “the teaching of Latin to the Indians 
has ceased because at present they are on the one hand very 
self-sufficient and on the other hand so engrossed in material 
enterprises and occupations that they have no time to think of 
profiting by the sciences or the things of the spirit, and also 
because the ministers of the Church are discouraged and zeal 
and fervor are dead. “Thus,” Mendieta continues, “everything 
has been falling into decay . . . and at present the college is 
doing little more than teaching the Indian children who gather 
from the town of Tlatelolco reading, writing, and good manners.” 
In a word, to quote Ricard, the college “never recovered its for- 
mer splendor.” By the end of the sixteenth century the institu- 
tion was almost exclusively an elementary school for the Indian 
children of the town of Tlatelolco. 


CONCLUSION 


The history of Santa Cruz College demonstrates most elo- 
quently the lofty ideals and high purposes that fashioned Spain’s 
Indian policy during the so-called primitive era of her dominion 
in Mexico. All opinions and statements to the contrary not- 
withstanding, the fact which no one can deny is that in the 
beginning of the “conquest” the Spanish government through its 
official representatives, civil as well as ecclesiastical, not only 
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endeavored to preserve the natives of Mexico but also bent every 
effort to raise them to the standards of Christian civilization; 
further, that the vast majority of the first settlers in Mexico 
approved and supported as best they could this generous policy 
of the home government. 

A striking exemplification of this policy is the College of Santa 
Cruz. Reflecting on the marvelous results it achieved for the 
welfare of the native masses, one can not help conjecturing what 
might have happened in Mexico during the ensuing centuries if 
the College of Santa Cruz had continued to function as a second- 
ary school for the Indians and if similar institutions for them 
had in course of time been founded and maintained. There seems 
to be no question that the Indian population would have ad- 
vanced more and more to the heights of a rightly self-dependent 
and highly cultured existence instead of falling back so deplor- 
ably into the abyss of primitive servitude and degradation; that 
for the Indian the nineteenth century would have been a period, 
not of sad neglect and abuse, but of happy progress and pros- 
perity; and that today Mexico would not be confronted with 
practically the same Indian problem that confronted the Spanish 


pioneers four centuries ago. Education, such as those first Span- 
iards sought to impart to the native race of Mexico, is the corner- 
stone of political security and social well-being; and to impart 
such an education was the high purpose of Santa Cruz College, 
the first of its kind in America. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


INAUGURATION OF THE RIGHT REV. MONSIGNOR JOSEPH M. CORRIGAN, 
S.T.D., AS RECTOR OF THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


In the presence of two cardinals, four archbishops and other 
dignitaries of the Catholic hierarchy of America, the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Joseph Moran Corrigan was inaugurated sixth rector of 
Catholic University in the flag-draped gymnasium on the campus 
November 18. 

Five thousand Catholics, clergy and laymen, diplomats and 
representatives from 250 colleges and universities attended. 

At the conclusion of ceremonies, the Apostolic Delegate, the 
Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, read a cablegram from 
the Holy See, conveying the apostolic blessing from Pope Pius 
XI upon Monsignor Corrigan and all who participated in the 
services. The message was signed by Cardinal Pacelli, who only 
last month visited Washington. 

Degree of Doctor of laws was conferred by Archbishop Michael 
J. Curley, Chancellor of the University, upon Justice Pierce But- 
ler, of the United States Supreme Court, and the Rt. Rev. 
Michael J. Lavelle, Rector, St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York. 

Justice Butler was proclaimed a “light and ornament of the 
American bar,” whose life has been true to the injunction of 
Horace, “Let him remain to the end such as he was when he first 
appeared—consistent.” His career of delivering opinions in 
which he must “Steer between the Scylla of the majority and the 
Charybdis of the minority” was pronounced a hard one. 

Monsignor Lavelle was described as a unique prelate, who has 
been honored by three archbishops successively. He was called 
“The good parish priest who possesses gravity with humor.” 

Monsignor Corrigan, wearing the purple vestments of his rank, 
read his message, which dedicated the university during his rec- 
torship to the dissemination of such truth as shall aid in guiding 
a perplexed nation toward solving the problems of social welfare 
and modern life. 

Monsignor Corrigan placed upon the University the responsi- 
bility for supplying the leadership which both the nation and 
the Church need. He said: 
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When we turn to consider the opportunity afforded us by the 
state, we find in an epochal day apparently dawning for this 
nation, a very changed condition, destined permanently to affect 
the welfare of the people. Federal and state legislation inti- 
mately affecting our entire social and personal life, and every 
phase of that life today already has opened a series of changes 
looking to social security for every class of citizen. It is not 
likely to be put aside, whatever changes of partisan politics. 

This planning for social security for the various classes of 
citizens immediately makes a great need for Catholic citizens 
who are well equipped, both in the basic principles of social 
science and in the de facto knowledge of methods and institution. 

The whole future of social security is going to win success or 
failure in the measure in which we as citizens keep or lose truth, 
honor, honesty and respect for authority. Since these factors 
rest finally only in the eternal law of God, we know how defi- 
nitely religion must play its part even in the guiding and helping 
the state to attain its own purpose. 


He explained the primary concern of the University to be 
with knowledge and scientific truth, but deplored there has been 
a divorcing of religion from national life, national business, na- 
tional recreation, and declared: 


It is the supreme need of this nation today that our creed be 


seen in our conduct and our belief revealed in our behavior. 


Bishop James Hugh Ryan, one of the 61 bishops attending the 
service, was given an ovation by the audience when Monsignor 
Corrigan referred to his service as former Rector of the Pontifi- 
cal University. Bishop Ryan, he said, had made the American 
University world conscious of Catholic high scholarship center- 
ing in the University. 

Ceremonies started with a procession from McMahon Hall 
down the campus hill to the gymnasium. Double filed, the clerics 
and official representatives of Catholic orders and educational 
institutions, passed down the long aisle while the Catholic Uni- 
versity Band played school hymns. 

Services began with invocation by His Eminence Patrick 
Cardinal Hayes imploring God that the new rector may be a 
“watchman by night and a prophet by day.” 

The Right Rev. Patrick J. McCormick, Vice Rector of the 
University, presided, and the citations in Latin for conferring 
the degrees were read by the Rev. Joseph P. Christopher. 

The Most Rev. John J. Mitty represented the clerical alumni 
of the university in extending greetings to Monsignor Corrigan. 
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The greeting for 3,000 lay alumni came from Francis P. Garvin, 
of New York. 


N.C.E.A. SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEPARTMENT MEETS IN 
WASHINGTON 


Constant efforts to enlighten the public on the Catholic atti- 
tude concerning state aid of schools was pledged by members of 
the Department of Superintendents of the National Catholic 
Educational Association in a resolution adopted at the nineteenth 
semi-annual meeting of the department held at the Catholic 
University of America, November 12 and 13. 

The resolution declares that the country’s citizens have seemed 
to miss the distinction between “pupil aid” and “school aid” in 
the matter of finances “where the children attending Catholic 
schools are concerned although, transportation in some states, 
and textbooks and welfare boards in others have been provided 
for years.” 

“Be it resolved,” the resolution continues, “that the super- 
intendents constantly strive by continued educational means 
to enlighten the public, both Catholic and non-Catholic, of the 
fairness and reasonableness of the Catholic claim for assistance 
from the public tax fund, especially in such elementary and 
fundamental aids as health, safety and textbooks for the children 
in the privately supported public schools.” 

Another resolution urged special attention to athletics, finance 
and diocesan examinations “to determine whether or not the best 
interests of Catholic education might be served in the efficient 
central control of high school athletics and in a unified system 
of diocesan examinations.” It was likewise believed that “in- 
struction on all levels is improved by the proper certification of 
diocesan teachers according to given standards of training.” 

The address of welcome to the meeting was given by the Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Joseph M. Corrigan, Rector of the Catholic Univer- 
sity. 

Among the speakers at the conference were: The Most Rev. 
John B. Peterson, Bishop of Manchester and President General 
of the N.C.E.A.; the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph J. Murphy, of 
Columbus, Ohio; the Rev. J. J. Featherstone, of Scranton; the 
Rev. Austin F. Munich, of Hartford; the Rev. Felix N. Pitt, of 
Louisville, Ky.; the Rev. Dr. George Johnson, Director of the 
Department of Education, National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
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ence, and general secretary of the National Catholic Educational 
Association. 


RIGHT REV. MONSIGNOR JOHN J. BURKE, C.S.P.—1875-1936 


The Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Burke, C.S.P., for seventeen suc- 
cessive years chosen General Secretary of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference to direct the headquarters work of that great 
agency of the American bishops, died suddenly in Washington 
on October 30. 

Monsignor Burke—who was more familiarly known by many 
thousands throughout the United States, and also by many 
others abroad, by the simple title of “Father Burke”—had for 
more than sixteen years “more than any other priest worked in 
close intimacy with the Bishops of the country,” as one prelate 
recently expressed it. He was known and greatly esteemed by 
persons in high position throughout the land. Yet a host of 
others in simpler walks of life knew him and had a deep affec- 
tion for him as friend and priestly counsellor. 

Within an hour after his death became known, messages of 
sorrow and condolences began pouring into the N. C. W. C. 
headquarters in Washington. 

Monsignor Burke’s death was entirely unexpected. It was 
known that for some time a heart ailment had afflicted him, 
but it was not of an acute character. In recent months he had 
seemed, if anything, in improved health and he conducted his 
regular duties as usual, virtually until the moment of his death. 

Monsignor Burke is survived by three brothers, the Very Rev. 
Thomas F. Burke, C.S.P., of Berkeley, Calif., former Superior 
General of the Paulist Fathers, and William A. Burke and 
James I. Burke, both of New York City; and by three sisters, 
Sister Mary Benedict of the Sisters of Mercy, St. Catherine’s 
Convent, New York City, and Miss Elizabeth G. Burke and 
Mrs. John R. Salmon, also of New York. 

Monsignor Burke, while always first a priest, was also en- 
titled to distinguished rank as a patriot, as an editor, as a writer 
and translator of Catholic literature, and as a noted public 
speaker. 

When he was selected as the first General Secretary of the 
N. C. W. C., he already had served as the editor of a leading 
Catholic magazine; had become widely known as a missionary 
in various parts of the United States; had written with distinc- 
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tion; had established one Catholic association and helped to 
launch another, and for his services to his country in the World 
War had been decorated by the United States Government with 
the Distinguished Service Medal. 

From the time that the persecution of the Catholic Church in 
Mexico burst full upon the public intelligence in 1926, Monsignor 
Burke was untiring in his efforts to make known the position of 
the Church in that country and was a leading and important 
figure in the ceaseless efforts to bring about an amelioration of 
conditions there. As a part of these efforts, Monsignor Burke 
made two trips to Mexico as representative of the Holy See in 
1928, as a result of which a modus vivendi was reached with the 
Mexican Government which for some time brought peace and 
gave promise of a solution of the Church’s troubles in Mexico. 

One of Monsignor Burke’s strongest characteristics was his 
intense patriotism, to which he gave the highest possible ex- 
pression by his untiring sacrifices in the course of this country’s 
participation in the World War. In 1917, while he still held the 
editorship of The Catholic World, Monsignor Burke became the 
President of the first National Catholic War Council, and that 
same year he founded the Chaplains’ Aid Association, of which 
he remained the President until the time of his death. 

When, in 1918, the National Catholic War Council was re- 
organized, Monsignor Burke became the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Special War Activities. From 1917 to 1922, he served 
as Chairman of the Committee of Six, an advisory committee 
to the Secretary of War on religious and moral questions. Its 
membership was made up of one Catholic, four Protestants and 
one Jew. In recognition of Monsignor Burke’s outstanding serv- 
ices in this connection, the War Department conferred the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal on him in 1919. It was in the same 
year that the Administrative Board of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference appointed Monsignor Burke to the office 
of General Secretary, a post to which it reappointed him each 
succeeding year. 

When Monsignor Burke was solemnly invested as a Domestic 
Prelate of His Holiness Pope Pius XI on September 21 last, His 
Excellency the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States, officiated and the Most Rev. 
Archbishop Edward Mooney, Bishop of Rochester and Chair- 
man of the Administrative Board of the N. C. W. C., preached 
the sermon. Five other Bishops attended the ceremony. 
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Monsignor Burke was born in New York City on June 6, 
1875. He attended St. Francis Xavier College in that city and 
received the degree Bachelor of Arts in 1896. That same year 
he entered the Paulist Community. He was ordained to the 
priesthood in 1899, and in the same year received the degree 
Bachelor of Sacred Theology at the Catholic University of 
America. Two years later, in 1901, he received the degree 
Licentiate of Sacred Theology from the same institution. 

In 1927, for his work as General Secretary of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, Monsignor Burke was honored 
with another distinction rarely conferred by the Holy See. The 
Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and Universities conferred 
upon him the Doctorate of Sacred Theology, honoris causa. 
His Eminence Pietro Cardinal Fumasoni-Biondi, now Prefect 
of the Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith 
and then Apostolic Delegate to the United States, made the 
presentation on that occasion at the Conference headquarters. 
This honor is given only for exceptional literary excellence or 
exceptional service to the Church, and only after the most ex- 
haustive examination of the writings and acts of the person 
proposed for the honor. 

Following his studies at the Catholic University of America, 
Monsignor Burke entered upon missionary work, in which he 
continued until 1903, when he was named Assistant Editor of 
The Catholic World. The following year he became Editor of 
The Catholic World, and of The Leader, and Manager of the 
Paulist Press. He retained the editorship of The Catholic 
World until 1922. He was one of the founders of the Catholic 
Press Association of the United States and served for many 
years on its Executive Board. 

Monsignor Burke was the author of “Christ in Us,” a collec- 
tion of meditations; “Lent and the Mass,” “Pray for Us,” a 
collection of prayers for various occasions, and a number of 
pamphlets, including “Life and Literature,” “Novena to the 
Holy Spirit,” and others. 

He was the editor of “St. Teresa, An Autobiography,” and 
translator of Duperray’s “Christ in the Christian Life According 
to St. Paul,” Anger’s “The Doctrine of the Mystical Body of 
Christ,” and Claudel’s “Stations of the Cross.” 

In 1915, Fordham University conferred the degree Doctor of 
Literature upon Monsignor Burke and in 1930 the University 
of Notre Dame awarded him the degree Doctor of Law. 
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Funeral services for Monsignor Burke were held Tuesday 
morning, November 3, at the National Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception on the campus of The Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, Washington, D. C. His Excellency the Most Reverend 
Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, was celebrant of the Solemn Pontifical Requiem Mass. 
With a moving eulogy of His Holiness as a priest and his great 
works for the Church, the body of Monsignor Burke was laid 
to rest in New York, November 4, in the crypt of the Church 
of St. Paul the Apostle, mother church of the Paulist community. 
It was a homecoming, for Monsignor Burke was born not far 
from St. Paul’s. 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE OF NEW YORK 


The Children’s Theatre of New York got off to a fine start 
when it opened its doors on its Fifth Washington Season at the 
National Theatre with “The Sleeping Beauty,” October 26th— 
only fairy play to be given this year. This was followed by the 
hilariously funny “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” on 
November 21st, and we now look forward to this versatile group 
of actors in “Pinocchio,” the Christmas play. This is C. Collodi’s 
magical tale of the marionette who comes alive, and it is due at 
the National Theatre the day after Christmas, Saturday, Decem- 
ber 26th, for only one performance. 

In this old favorite great care has been taken to eliminate 
any episode that might frighten the smallest child, but without 
sacrifice of the many fascinating incidents with which the story 
is replete. The wilful, heedless, spritely little marionette is car- 
ried from his birth in Geppeto’s cottage, through his meeting 
with Fireater in the Marionette Theatre, his rescue by the Blue 
Fairy, his visit to the land of toys, the finding of his father inside 
the shark, to the final transformation into a real boy in the little 
farm cottage. Full of life and fun, the play yet conveys much 
useful philosophy. 

Tickets are available now at the office of the Women’s Inter- 
national League, Sponsor in Washington, as well as in Phila- 
delphia and Princeton of the Children’s Theatre. Our advice, to 
paraphrase the Christmas slogan, is “Buy now and avoid disap- 
pointment.” The League’s office is 532 Seventeenth St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C., telephone Metropolitan 3834. Miss Matilda 
Young is the Washington Representative. 

Other plays and dates in this series are “Little Women,” 
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January 30th; “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” March 6th, and 
“Toby Tyler, or Ten Weeks with the Circus,” April 10th. 


INVESTITURE OF RIGHT REV. MONSIGNOR EDWARD B. JORDAN 


The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward B. Jordan, Dean of the Catholic 
Sisters’ College and associate professor of education at the 
Catholic University of America, was invested with the rank of 
a Domestic Prelate at ceremonies held at the National Shrine of 
the Immaculate Conception, November 16. The Most Rev. 
Thomas C. O’Reilly, Bishop of Scranton, officiated and the ser- 
mon was preached by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. McCormick, 
Vice-Rector of the University. Four other members of the 
Hierarchy were present: The Most Rev. William J. Hafey, 
Bishop of Raleigh; the Most Rev. Edward F. Hoban, Bishop 
of Rockford; the Most Rev. George L. Leech, Bishop of Harris- 
burg, and the Most Rev. Peter L. Ireton, Coadjutor, Bishop of 
Richmond. After praising the career of Monsignor Jordan as 
priest and educator, Monsignor McCormick said: “His ministry 
of over 25 years has been therefore one of teaching, and without 
wishing to dwell further upon it, out of’deference to the wishes 
of Monsignor Jordan, we cannot refrain from saying that for him 
it has been a real ministry, a canonical mission in the truest 
sense of the word, as sacred a charge as any other phase of 
priestly work. For this, according to the words of St. Paul, he 
is ‘to be esteemed worthy of double honor’ for he has labored long 
and well in the word and in doctrine.” 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Barbian, Officialis of the Arch- 
diocese of Milwaukee and Superintendent of the Archdiocesan 
Schools, died November 1. Monsignor Barbian was born at New 
Colen, Wis., October 26, 1883. He made his studies at St. Francis 
Seminary and was ordained to the priesthood June 14, 1908. For 
six years he served as a professor and four years as rector of the 
Pio Nono High School. In 1920 he was appointed Procurator of 
the Archdioesan Seminary and in 1921 was made Archdiocesan 
Director of Schools. In 1931 he was named Officialis and a Dioc- 
esan Consultor. On September 21, 1934, he was elevated to the 
rank of a Domestic Prelate by His Holiness Pope Pius XI. 
When The Catholic Herald was founded in 1922, he became 
Managing Editor. The Most Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, Archbishop 
of Milwaukee, officiated at the funeral service held at St. 
Michael’s Church, Milwaukee, November 5. 








REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Human Migration, A Study of International Movements, by 
Donald R. Taft. New York: The Ronald Press Co. Pp. 
xxvi+590. Price, $4.00. 


Professor Donald R. Taft of the University of Illinois has 
written a valuable study of a complex problem. His way of 
stating the issues maintains an interest for the reader that 
should give this book an appreciative following outside the nar- 
row limits of the class room. After a clear explanation of the 
points of view and the ethical principles related to migration, 
he has an unusually satisfactory account of the history, statis- 
tics, and current trends of the subject. Nothing of importance is 
omitted in the chapter containing the history of immigration to 
this country. 

The growth of population, the question of population quality, 
and the influence of nationalism receive full recognition in the 
long chapters devoted to the backgrounds of modern migration. 
After a survey of the economic, pathological, and biological ef- 
fects of migration, Professor Taft gives more detailed attention 
to the assimilation, and to the cultural contributions received by 
America through migration. There are discussions of control 
through national legislation and international agreements. The 
selection, exclusion, and deportation of immigrants are topics 
studied with scientific care in the explanations of the adminis- 
tration of this control. Throughout the emphasis is upon the 
situation in the United States. 

To explain the development of liberal relations with migrants 
the author takes care to introduce students and readers to the 
various types of agencies dealing with immigrants, and he writes 
skilful sections describing international casework, the perma- 
nent conference for the protection of migrants, the foreign 
language information service, and the organization and member- 
ship of the international houses. The index is complete and 
there is a listing of the tables scattered through the text. 

Professor Taft’s desire “to treat the international aspects of 
human migration objectively” has been achieved in his book. 
His honesty is praiseworthy, in this remark: “Many subjects 
discussed are highly controversial and await, or perhaps defy, 
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objective treatment.” Perhaps his mind and pen will be the 
first to prove that more of the subjects do not defy such a 
treatment. Future work of Professor Taft will be awaited with 
eagerness. 

DanteL S. RANKIN. 


Simple Methods in Religious Instruction, by Rev. Joseph H. 
Ostdiek. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company. Pp. 
x+134. Price, $1.50. 

This is a small volume with much content. Indeed, one does 
not often find today so much good material in so small a book. 

The author emphasizes the need for effective instruction in 
religion, particularly at this time when the spirit of liberalism 
is abroad and the rising generation faces a world of doubt. He 
then proceeds to discuss the best educational theory and the 
most successful methods that should be at the disposal of the 
teacher for his all-important task of imparting religious instruc- 
tion. First of all, the aims of religion, the nature and gifts of 
the child and the methods and devices by which the latter can 
best be led to attain the aims of religion, are treated. Then a 
definite course of religious instruction is considered, and, finally, 
attention is devoted to the organization of classes and program 
and to the various levels of instruction. 

Chapter II, in which the temperament, the senses, and the 
powers of the child are analyzed, is particularly clear and 
thorough. 

Teachers who will faithfully follow the wise counsels set forth 
by Father Ostdiek in this book should have every reasonable 
assurance that their pupils will not easily “fall victims to the 
alluring gospel of the false prophets.” 

EpGark SCHMIEDELER, O.8.B. 


Autobiography of a Campaigner for Christ, by David Goldstein. 
Boston, Massachusetts: Catholic Campaigners for Christ. 
Price, $2.50. 

David Goldstein, the pioneer lay apostle to the man in the 
street, has written a very readable and interesting story of his 
life. Passing rapidly over his childhood days, the story begins 
in earnest with his conversion to Socialism—and by far the 
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greater part of the book is taken up with his activities first as 
a Socialist and later as a very vigorous critic of Socialism. 
This is perhaps the most interesting part of the book. 

It is here that he tells us how he was first converted to the 
social position of the Catholic Church, by that great encyclical 
letter of Pope Leo XIII, Rerum Novarum—and it is only too 
bad that he did not go more into detail at this particular junc- 
ture. Elsewhere, the book is almost too detailed, going into all 
kinds of trivial minutiae that had just as well been omitted. 
At any rate, here is an argument for the “cooperationists”—those 
who think we can accomplish a measure of social reform by 
preaching Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno to the un- 
converted—as opposed to the “supernaturalists”—who think that 
we must first convert men to the supernatural teaching of the 
Church before we can effectively convince them of the validity 
of her social teaching. 

It was later, and indeed after the conversion and entry into 
religion of Katherine, the daughter of his closest friend and co- 
worker, Martha Moore Avery—who is shown throughout the 
book to have influenced him very deeply—that Mr. Goldstein, 
together with Mrs. Avery, was received into the Church. In 
how far Katherine’s conversion may have been instrumental in 
this consummation can only be surmised, since Mr. Goldstein con- 
tents himself with stating the fact objectively. 

The latter part of the book deals almost exclusively with the 
author’s outdoor apostolate, begun jointly by himself and Mrs. 
Avery in their establishment of the Catholic Truth Guild of 
Boston. An idea of the extent of their pioneering in this field 
may be got from the fact that the Truth Guild was formed a 
full year before the world’s first Catholic Evidence Guild, that 
of Westminster in England. 

Mr. Goldstein recounts his experiences on the many nation- 
wide apologetical tours which he has made under the banner 
of the Boston Guild, the name of which was only recently 
changed to “Catholic Campaigners for Christ”—a change which 
he vigorously urges on all American Evidence Guilds in the 
fifteenth chapter of his book. 

As has been said, the book is very readable, but it would 
nevertheless stand a bit of grammatical editing. 

Micuaet CoLuins. 
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